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Party Leaders in the United States Congress, 

1789-2009 



Summary 

This report briefly describes current responsibilities and selection mechanisms 
for 15 House and Senate party leadership posts and provides tables with historical 
data, including service dates, party affiliation, and other information for each. Tables 
have been updated as of the report’s issuance date to reflect leadership changes. The 
report will be updated as changes in House and Senate party leadership positions 
occur. 

Although party divisions appeared almost from the First Congress, the formally 
structured party leadership organizations now taken for granted are a relatively 
modem development. Constitutionally-specified leaders, namely the Speaker of the 
House and the President pro tempore of the Senate, can be identified since the first 
Congress . Other leadership posts, however, were not formally recognized until about 
the middle of the 19 th century, and some are 20 th century creations. 

In the earliest Congresses, those House Members who took some role in leading 
their party were often designated by the President as his spokesperson in the 
chamber. By the early 1 800s, an informal system developed when the Speaker began 
naming his lieutenant to chair one of the most influential House committees. 
Eventually, other members wielded significant influence via other committee posts 
(e.g., the post- 1880 Committee on Rules). By the end of the 19 th century, the formal 
position of floor leaders had been established in the House. 

The Senate was slower than the House to develop formal party leadership 
positions, and there are similar problems in identifying individual early leaders. For 
instance, records of party conferences in the 19 th century Senate are not available. 
Memoirs and other secondary sources reveal the identities of party conference or 
caucus chairs for some, but not all. Congresses after about 1850, but these posts 
carried very little authority. It was not uncommon for Senators to publicly declare 
that within the Senate parties, there was no single leader. Rather, through the turn 
of the 20 th century, individuals who led the Senate achieved their position through 
recognized personal attributes, including persuasion and oratorical skills, rather than 
election or appointment to formal leadership posts. The formal positions for Senate 
party floor leaders eventually arose from the position of conference chair. 

Owing to the aforementioned problems in identifying informal party leaders in 
earlier Congresses, the tables in this report identify each leadership position 
beginning with the year in which each is generally regarded to have been formally 
established. The report excludes some leadership posts in order to render the amount 
of data manageable. An appendix explains the abbreviations used to denote political 
parties, and a bibliography cites useful references, especially in regard to sources for 
historical data. 
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Party Leaders in the 
United States Congress, 1789-2009 

Introduction and Methodological Notes 

Although party divisions sprang up almost from the First Congress, the formally 
structured party leadership organizations now taken for granted are a relatively 
modem development. Constitutionally-specified leaders, namely the Speaker of the 
House and the President pro tempore of the Senate, can be identified since the first 
Congress. Other leadership posts, however, were not officially recognized until 
about the middle of the 19 th century, and some are 20 th century creations. The 
following tables identify 15 different party leadership posts beginning with the year 
when each is generally regarded to have been formally established. 

The tables herein present data on service dates, party affiliation, and other 
information for the following House and Senate party leadership posts: 

House Positions 

1. Speakers of the House of Representatives, 1789-2008 1 

2. House Republican Floor Leaders, 1899-2009 

3. House Democratic Floor Leaders, 1899-2009 

4. House Democratic Whips, 1901-2009 

5. House Republican Whips, 1897-2009 

6. House Republican Conference Chairs, 1863-2009 

7. House Democratic Caucus Chairs, 1849-2009 

Senate Positions 

8. Presidents Pro Tempore of the Senate, 1789-2009 

9. Deputy Presidents Pro Tempore of the Senate, 1977-2009 

10. Permanent Acting President Pro Tempore of the Senate, 1964-2009 

11. Senate Republican Floor Leaders, 1919-2009 

12. Senate Democratic Floor Leaders and Conference Chairs, 1893-2009 

13. Senate Republican Conference Chairs, 1893-2009 

14. Senate Democratic Whips, 1913-2009 

15. Senate Republican Whips, 1915-2009 



1 The House will not elect a Speaker for the 1 1 1 th Congress until January of 2009. 
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This information reflects the leadership elections and appointments for the first 
session of the 111 th Congress, made in party organizational meetings held in 
November, 2008, at the end of the 110 th Congress. 2 

Included for each post are leaders’ names, party and state affiliations, and dates 
and Congresses of service. For most Congresses, the report indicates years of service 
only, except in the tables for the House Speaker and the Senate President pro 
tempore, both of which include specific dates of service. When a Member died while 
holding a leadership office, however, the date of death is included as the end-of- 
service date (except in Table 13). In cases where a leadership change occurs during 
the course of a Congress, exact dates of service are indicated where possible. With 
respect to length of service, the report includes all instances in which a Member held 
a particular leadership post, regardless of whether the Member held the post for the 
entire Congress or only a portion of it. 

Official congressional documents ( House Journal and Senate Journal , 
Congressional Record, and predecessor publications) can be used to document the 
tenure of the constitutionally- specified leaders (i.e., Speaker and President pro 
tempore). The actions of the party organizations in choosing other leaders, such as 
floor leaders or caucus or conference chairs, frequently went unacknowledged in 
these sources, however. In the frequent absence of party caucus records in the latter 
half of the 19 th century, scholars have had to rely on secondary sources, such as 
memoirs and correspondence, for evidence of party leadership position-holding. The 
concluding portion of this report, “Source Notes and Bibliography,” provides more 
information about sources and the reliability of leadership lists. 

Identifying House Leaders 

The changing nature of congressional leadership provides additional challenges 
to identifying leaders not constitutionally specified (e.g., floor leader). 3 Even for 
party elected posts, determining who held other positions can be problematic in 
earlier Congresses. For example, identifying each party’s conference (or caucus) 
chair often requires reliance on incomplete historical records of conference meetings 
or inferences made from informal practices (e.g., noting which Member nominated 
his party’s candidate for Speaker, a motion that often fell to the conference chair). 

In the House, for example, it was the common practice of President Thomas 
Jefferson and his immediate successors to designate a Member as their principal 
legislative spokesman. Often these spokesmen held no other formal leadership 
position in the House, and Presidents frequently designated new spokesmen, or even 
specialized spokesmen for individual measures, as their terms progressed. As these 



2 This report was originally written and updated by Paul S. Rundquist and Richard C. Sachs, 
former Specialists in American National Government at CRS, and Faye M. Bullock, former 
Technical Information Specialist at CRS. The listed author has updated and expanded this 
report and is available to respond to inquiries on the subject. 

3 See the “Source Notes and Bibliography” section at the end of this report for a description 
and citation of the multiple sources used in identifying leaders in the House of 
Representatives. 
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and other “leaders” were not chosen by a congressional party group or by a party 
leader such as the Speaker, these presidential designees have not been included here 
as “party leaders.” 

Most historians who study the 19 th century House acknowledge that an informal 
“positional leadership” system emerged possibly as early as the “War Hawk” 
Congress (1811-1813) under Speaker Henry Clay. Under this system, the Speaker 
— who at the time designated the chairmen of the standing committees — would 
name his principal lieutenant to be chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. 
After the Appropriations Committee was split from the Ways and Means Committee 
in 1865, the Speaker’s principal floor lieutenant received either of these chairs. 
Sometimes, the Speaker chose a rival for the speakership to chair one of these 
committees in an effort to resolve intra-party disputes. 

It is somewhat inaccurate, however, to consider these early leaders to be 
majority leaders in the modern sense, and they have not been included here. The 
position of chair of the Appropriations or Ways and Means Committee inevitably 
made the incumbent a powerful congressional figure because of the important 
legislation reported from these committees. These chairs were not, however, chosen 
in a vote by the full party organization, as the majority or minority House leaders are 
now. Furthermore, other leading congressional figures, such as the Republican leader 
Thomas Brackett Reed, achieved their positions of influence within the House by 
service on other committees, such as — in Reed’s case — the post- 1880 Rules 
Committee. 

Identifying Senate Leaders 

The Senate developed an identifiable party leadership later than the House. The 
few existing records of party conferences in the 19 th century Senate are held in private 
collections. Memoirs and other secondary sources reveal the identities of party 
conference or caucus chairs for some, but not all, Congresses after about 1850; these 
posts, however, carried very little authority. It was not uncommon for Senators to 
declare publicly that within the Senate parties there was no single leader. 4 Instead, 
through the turn of the 20 th century, individuals who led the Senate achieved their 
position through recognized personal attributes, including persuasion and oratory 
skills, rather than the current practice of election to most official leadership posts. 

The development of Senate party floor leaders was one of slow evolution, like 
the House, but they arose for the most part from the post of conference chair. Not 
until 1945 did Senate Republicans specify that the conference chair and floor leader 
posts must be held by separate Senators. Among Senate Democrats, the floor leader 
is also chair of the conference. In many secondary sources, Senators are identified 
as “floor leaders” before existing party conference records so identify them. In this 
report, footnotes to the tables attempt to clarify when a leader was identified through 
official sources such as caucus minutes or through secondary sources. 



4 Woodrow Wilson, Congressional Government (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1885), p. 223. 




